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The Eighteenth Century, vol. 22, no. 2, 1981 


AESTHETIC HEROISM IN 
THE MYSTERIES OF UDOLPHO 


David S. Durant 


In The Mysteries of Udolpho Ann Radcliffe created the most 
popular gothic novel of her day by dramatizing the experience of 
her contemporaries in reading a gothic novel. By the date of 
Udolpho’s publication in 1794, the genre had existed in rudimen- 
tary form for some thirty years. Mrs. Radcliffe’s career as a nove- 
list demonstrates an experimentation with the still developing 
form which helps explain the self-consciousness of the gothic in 
Udolpho. She had moved from almost straight imitation of Wal- 
pole in the jejune Castles of Athlin and Dunbayne, through the 
more tightly plotted melodrama of A Sicilian Romance, to one of 
the more successful gothic novels of her day in The Romance of 
the Forest, which immediately preceded Udolpho. Her growing 
awareness of the possibilities available within the gothic genre is 
suggested not only by her experimentation in the early novels but 
by the direction of her career after Udolpho. In The Italian Mrs. 
Radcliffe reshaped her fiction to deal with the possibilities popu- 
larized by “Monk” Lewis. In Gaston De Blondeville, she experi- 
mented with the historical novel; in St. Alban’s Abbey with a 
verse romance. Udolpho’s central position in her canon is impor- 
tant to notice because in it she found a form which allowed her to 
study her own and her generation’s response to the genre which 
she experimented with throughout her life. 

Udolpho functions as a critique of the gothic primarily because, 
despite its ostensible date in the late sixteenth century, its central 
character and narrative focus is a contemporary character.! Her 
home is no gothic castle or medieval nunnery but a modern villa 
furnished and landscaped according to impeccable late eighteenth 
century taste. To Emily, gothic castles are as outdated as they 
would seem to Mrs. Radcliffe’s readers: “Emily was amused by 
observing the structure of these apartments, and the fashion of 
their old but still magnificent furniture, and by comparing them 
with those of the castle of Udolpho, which were yet more antique 


1. It has been most typical for critics to see this strategy as unstudied anachronism. See, for example, 
James R. Foster, History of the Pre-Romantic Novel in England (New York: MLA, 1949), p. 168. 
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and grotesque’ (p. 489).2 The heroine’s values are far from the 
stock superstition which Walpole had postulated for the gothic 
era. Belief in the supernatural is not the outcome of Emily’s reli- 
gious beliefs, but a shocking betrayal of the rationalistic values 
she cherishes. The one Walpole-like tale of the novel, interpolated 
as the reading matter of a servant, begins with the condescending 
disclaimer that “the reader will perceive, that it is strongly tinc- 
tured with the superstition of the time” (p. 552), of the late 
twelfth century. Emily’s political world is not that of the king- 
doms of heroic drama and chivalry which Walpole had invented 
but one where middle class values of income and property exist 
in a world without notable political emphasis. 

Emily knows enough of the Graveyard School and of the nature 
poets of Mrs. Radcliffe’s youth to appreciate the scenery they had 
hallowed. She has internalized the sentimental morality of the 
novels of the age.* And she appreciates and judges by the stand- 
ards of the artists au courant in Mrs. Radcliffe’s day. She has even 
studied modern philosophy: she knows of sublimity from Burke 
and taste from the Common Sense philosophers. Emily is, in 
short, perfectly aware that the Italian world of the gothic is not 
her own. When she is subjected to it—briefly—the experience 
consistently seems to her as unreal as it would be to Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe’s readers: “Her present life appeared like the dream of a 
distempered imagination, or like one of those frightful fictions, in 
which the wild genius of the poets sometimes delighted” (p. 296). 

To understand Udolpho’s criticism of the gothic which arises 
from making its heroine a model for the reader, it is necessary to 
start with what seems, at first, the least gothic aspect of the novel. 
The basis of its aesthetics comes from the multitude of landscapes 
which fills its pages.‘ Their number and length would be note- 
worthy in any novel; they are more surprising in a gothic work. 
Expecting horror, suspense, and the supernatural, the reader finds 
instead page upon page of dreamy landscapes or sublime moun- 
tain scenes. Used to viewing landscape as a backdrop to the more 
important human action of fiction, most readers experience frus- 
tration when the scenery seems to become an end in itself. There 


2. Ann Radcliffe, The Mysteries of Udolpho ed. Bonamy Dobree (London: Oxford University Press, 1970). 
All subsequent quotations and page references are taken from this edition. 

3. See E. B. Murray, Ann Radcliffe (New York: Twayne, 1972), p. 13 for a summary of the close connec- 
tions between Mrs. Radcliffe’s novels and the novels of sensibility. 

4. Francis R. Hart, “The Experience of Character in the English Gothic Novel,” in Experience in the 
Novel: Selected Papers from the English Institute, ed. Roy H. Pearce (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1968), pp. 85-86: “Gothic is a fiction evocative of a sublime and picturesque landscape, of an animated nature 
to which man is related with affective intensity.” 
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is simply too much of it to believe that it is needed to establish 

verisimilitude, or delineate mood, or even to symbolize character, 

as an examination of a representative landscape emphasizes: 
The steeps below, over which the eye passed abruptly to the valley, were 
fringed with thickets of alpine shrubs; and, lower still, appeared the tufted 
tops of the chesnut woods, that clothed their base, among which peeped forth 
the shepherd’s cottage, just left by the travellers, with its blueish smoke 
curling high in the air. On every side appeared the majestic summits of the 
Pyrenees, some exhibiting tremendous crags of marble, whose appearance 
was changing every instant, as the varying lights fell upon their surface; oth- 
ers, still higher, displaying only snowy points, while their lower steeps were 
covered almost invariably with forests of pine, larch, and oak, that stretched 
down to the vale. This was one of the narrow vallies, that open from the 
Pyrenees into the country of Rousillon, and whose green pastures, and culti- 
vated beauty, form a decided and wonderful contrast to the romantic gran- 
deur that environs it. Through a vista of the mountains appeared the lowlands 
of Rousillon, tinted with the blue haze of distance, as they united with the 
waters of the Mediterranean; where, on a promontory, which marked the 
boundary of the shore, stood a lonely beacon, over which were seen circling 
flights of sea-fowl. Beyond, appeared, now and then, a stealing sail, white 
with the sun-beam, and whose progress was perceivable by its approach to 
the light-house. Sometimes, too, was seen a sail so distant, that it served only 
to mark the line of separation between the sky and the waves. (pp. 53-54) 


The scene resolutely avoids any level of significance except the 
visual. Syntactically, its sentences insist upon a visual focus by 
their habit of proceeding by modification. The opening sentence, 
for instance, emphasizes that the relationships of the various 
objects it describes come only through position by its string of 
connecting modifiers: over which, lower still, among which, just 
left, with. Almost every verb stresses sight: objects fringed, 
appeared, clothed, peeped, exhibiting, displaying, tinted, marked, 
were seen, or was perceivable. The human elements in the scene 
are limited either to the act of seeing, as in the disembodied eye 
of the first sentence, or to giving scale to the natural objects 
which overwhelm them, as in the shepherd’s cottage, the lonely 
beacon, and the stealing sails. The allusions to the plot, such as 
the reminder that the cottage is one that the travelers have just 
left, are important not because they reveal something of character 
or action but because they locate parts of the picture. The lan- 
guage of the passage suggests that it is a description of a paint- 
ing The consistent metaphors stress the artistic quality of the 
scene: it is framed by the “vista of the mountains,” “tinted with 
blue haze,” and divided by the “line of separation between the 


5. The connection between Mrs. Radcliffe’s prose and painting has been noted with regularity at least 
since Walter Scott, Lives of the Novelists (New York: Dutton, 1910), pp. 222-223. 
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sky and the waves.” It is a scene, like the other pictures of the 
novel which are explicitly compared to paintings: “such a scene as 
Salvator would have chosen, had he then existed, for his canvas” 
(p. 30). 

The visual style of the backgrounds in Udolpho is matched by 
its technique in the presentation of character and action. Mrs. 
Radcliffe’s description of her heroine’s painting presents an accu- 
rate metaphor for her own fiction: “she was thus enabled to 
amuse herself with selecting some of the lovely features of the 
prospect, that her window commanded, and combining them in 
scenes, to which her tasteful fancy gave a last grace. In these little 
sketches she generally placed interesting groups, characteristic of 
the scenery they animated, and often contrived to tell, with pers- 
picuity, some simple and affecting story” (p. 418). The quotation 
reverses the usual fictional relationship between character and 
landscape, suggesting that the people are only functions of the 
setting. A typical dramatic episode from Udolpho demonstrates 
that reversal: 


She was soon summoned to breakfast, by the peasant’s daughter, a girl about 
seventeen, of a pleasant countenance, which, Emily was glad to observe, 
seemed animated with the pure affections of nature, though the others, that 
surrounded her, expressed, more or less, the worst qualities—cruelty, ferocity, 
cunning and duplicity; of the latter style of countenance, especially, were 
those of the peasant and his wife. Maddelina spoke little, but what she said 
was in a soft voice, and with an air of modesty and complacency, that inter- 
ested Emily, who breakfasted at a separate table with Dorina, while Ugo and 
Bertrand were taking a repast of Tuscany bacon and wine with their host, 
near the cottage door; when they had finished which, Ugo, rising hastily, 
enquired for his mule, and Emily learned that he was to return to Udolpho, 
while Bertrand remained at the cottage; a circumstance, which, though it did 
not surprise, distressed her. 

When Ugo was departed, Emily proposed to walk in the neighbouring 
woods; but, on being told, that she must not quit the cottage, without having 
Bertrand for her attendant, she withdrew to her own room. There, as her eyes 
settled on the towering Apennines, she recollected the terrific scenery they 
had exhibited and the horrors she had suffered, on the preceding night, par- 
ticularly at the moment when Bertrand had betrayed himself to be an assassin; 
and these remembrances awakened a train of images, which, since they 
abstracted her from a consideration of her own situation, she pursued for 
some time. (p. 414) 


The reader has to accept position as the most important rela- 
tionship between these characters. The pleasant face of Maddel- 
ina is encircled by the wicked faces of the rest; Dorina and Emily 
sit at one table while the villains sit near the cottage door; one 
man will remain while the other departs. Characterization is a 
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product not of interactions or internal study but of appearance. 
The peasant’s daughter looks pure; the other faces express visual 
qualities of evil. The narrative focus, typically, follows the 
heroine’s vision; what the reader shares with her is the crucial act 
of observation. Emily begins the paragraph “glad to observe” the 
countenance of the peasant’s daughter; she continues by observing 
the less pleasant faces. After being upset by the sight of Ugo’s 
abrupt departure, she easily shifts her observation back to nature. 
The emphasis on observation is characteristic of the whole novel. 
Almost every page has more than ten verbs connected with vision 
such as perceive, observe, discern, recognize, and a host of 
implied observations. The pictorial technique shapes most of the 
action of the novel. Emily’s aunt’s funeral takes its effect by the 
careful rendering of contrasting visual groupings in a scene “such 
as only the dark pencil of a Demonichino, perhaps, could have 
done justice to” (p. 377). A pause in Blanche’s travels becomes art 
as “St. Foix stopped to observe the picture, which the party in the 
cave presented, where the elegant form of Blanche was finely 
contrasted by the majestic figure of the Count...and each was 
rendered more impressive by the grotesque habits and strong fea- 
tures of the guides and other attendants, who were in the back 
ground of the piece” (p. 601). 

The carryover of the pictorial style from landscapes to dramatic 
scenes creates Udolpho’s distinctive philosophy of the mind. The 
heroine’s limited perspective necessitates a restriction of the narra- 
tive to outward appearances. And as we share Emily's perspec- 
tive, we are gradually manipulated into taking this sense data as 
thought.® There is no distinction between the way a scene looks 
and what it means: the peasant girl who looks pleasant is so. Even 
the distinction between appearance and reality is visual: faces 
express “duplicity.” There is only a minimum of counterpoint 
between sight and thought in this passage and in the entire novel, 
because thought is simply recorded sensation. Thus a process of 
memory is sparked by the appearance of the Apennines; that sight 
conjures up “the terrific scenery they had exhibited the night 
before.” These scenes in the mind are not simply the catalysts 
which make thought but the thought itself: “these remembrances 
awakened a train of images.” Throughout the novel, when Emily 


6. This theory of mind has been noted in a vague sense by a variety of critics who argue for the romanti- 
cism of the gothic. See, for example, Barton Levi St. Armand, “The Mysteries of Edgar Allen Poe: The Quest 
for a Monomyth in Gothic Literature,” in The Gothic Imagination: Essays in Dark Romanticism, ed. G. R. 
Thompson (Pullman: Washington State University Press, 1974), p. 68: “What Mrs. Radcliffe has done. ..is to 
make the momentous connection between the life of nature and the life of the mind which made Romanticism 
itself in to a true revaluation of the human consciousness.” 
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thinks, she does so in concrete images, not in abstractions. Thus to 
remember is to have “contemplated, with tempered resignation, 
the pictures of past times, which her memory gave” (p. 591). 
Emily does not experience some disembodied fright but calls up 
pictures which are the emotion: “From the view of her present 
situation she shrunk, as from a new picture of terror” (p. 435). 
Thought is simply the arrangement and juxtaposition of sensa- 
tions: “the memory of past times returned. The pleasant, peaceful 
scenes of Gascony, the tenderness and goodness of her parents, 
the taste and simplicity of her former life—all rose to her fancy, 
and formed a picture, so sweet and glowing, so strikingly con- 
trasted with the scenes, the characters and the dangers, that now 
surrounded her that her mind could not bear to pause upon the 
retrospect, and shrunk at the acuteness of its own suffering” (p. 
386). 

Alain Robbe-Grillet’s theory of the new novel provides a useful 
perspective for understanding the effect of Mrs. Radcliffe’s theory 
of the visual mind. He maintains that fictional realism is premised 
on a transcendental topography where significance subsumes 
actuality, where appearance is unimportant unless it symbolizes 
an underlying reality. An empty chair in a normal novel cannot be 
important for its own sake but must signify something like 
absence; a gothic scene exists only insofar as it signifies some 
aspect of character. In Robbe-Grillet’s attempts at a new novel, 
on the other hand, the physical universe is meant to be important 
of itself; like a cinema image, it may become symbolic, but it will 
not disappear into what it stands for.” In Jealousy, Robbe-Grillet 
becomes one of Mrs. Radcliffe’s few rivals in the obtrusiveness of 
his landscapes. And as in Mrs. Radcliffe’s novel, that landscape 
becomes an unexpected form of stream-of-consciousness. We do 
not move away from Emily when Udolpho’s camera swings out 
to show a mountain scene; we are, instead, moving within her 
mind. The effect of this definition of the mind is equally irritating 
in Robbe-Grillet and Mrs. Radcliffe. Expecting a fictional world 
more significant than the real one, we are given, instead, simply 
the world. Expecting scenes to symbolize some quality of the 
mind, we are presented, instead, with scenes which are, literally, 
the mind perceiving. 

Udolpho’s implicit pictorial theory of the mind is developed by 
its unique structuring of events. Each of its extended episodes 
centers on some action of a character which is presented as a 


7. For A New Novel: Essays on Fiction, trans. Richard Howard (New York: Grove Press, 1965). 
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script for a drama, complete in every word spoken, every motion 
of the characters involved, and unusually complete in its render- 
ing of setting. As we have seen, the novel consistently attempts to 
shape such episodes into visual terms. It works, as well, to frame 
the episodes in complementary pictures. Almost every major epi- 
sode is preceded by the forebodings of the character, made up of 
the imagined pictures of what is to come. The episode proper is 
followed, typically, by reflections on what has happened; this 
“thought” is made up of a skillful readaptation of the original 
picture: 
Amid all the thankfulness, which Emily felt for this concession, she thought 
she observed a malicious triumph in his manner, when he pronounced the last 
words; but, in the next moment, she dismissed the thought, and, having again 
thanked him, commended her aunt to his pity, and assured him, that she 
would herself reward him, and would be punctual to her appointment, she 
bade him good night, and retired, unobserved, to her chamber. It was a con- 
siderable time, before the tumult of joy, which Barnardine’s unexpected intel- 
ligence had occasioned, allowed Emily to think with clearness, or to be con- 
scious of the real dangers, that still surrounded Madame Montoni and herself. 
When this agitation subsided, she perceived, that her aunt was yet the prisoner 
of a man, to whose vengeance, or avarice, she might fall a sacrifice; and, 
when she further considered the savage aspect of the person, who was 
appointed to guard Madame Montoni, her doom appeared to be already 
sealed, for the countenance of Barnardine seemed to bear the stamp of a 
murderer; and, when she had looked upon it, she felt inclined to believe, that 
there was no deed, however black, which he might not be prevailed upon to 
execute. These reflections brought to her remembrance.... (pp. 338-339) 


The visual mind is here presented partly by the multiplication of 
stock metaphors. In this short passage alone, Mrs. Radcliffe 
equates thought with perception, memory with reflection, ration- 
ality with clearness, and consciousness with observation. But the 
strongest substantiation of the visual character of mind comes 
from the practice of replaying earlier scenes as thought. There 
are, in the passage, general terms which transcend the visual, but 
they consistently receive specific content by the recasting of ear- 
lier pictures. In Udolpho, the cerebration of a character believing 
that “her doom appeared to be already sealed” is carried by the 
picture of the “countenance of Barnardine,” and the ability to 
“think with clearness” necessitates the perception of the stored 
picture of what has already transpired. Thought is nothing but the 
rearrangement of the pictures already snapped by the eye's 
camera. 

Since the mind is so consistently described as a picture hoard in 
Udolpho, it is possible to judge the pictures which make up per- 
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sonality by aesthetic criteria. It is this combination of aesthetics 
and morality which marks Mrs. Radcliffe’s most salient innovation 
in Udolpho. Here, she seems to have had a philosophic source in 
the Common Sense philosophers, who had spelled out fully the 
theory on which Mrs. Radcliffe’s scheme of morality operates. 
Thus James Beattie, whose poetry appears in Udolpho, argues 
that “our taste for the sublime, cherished into a habit, and 
directed to proper objects, may, by preserving us from vice, 
which is the vilest of things, and by recommending virtue for its 
intrinsic dignity, be useful in promoting our moral improvement. 
The same taste will also lead to the study of nature, which every- 
where displays the sublimest appearances. And no study has bet- 
ter effect upon the heart.”? Thomas Reid, too, would argue that 
morality and aesthetic response are similar: “The emotion pro- 
duced by other objects which may be called grand, though in an 
inferior degree, is, in its nature and its effects, similar to that of 
devotion. It disposes to seriousness, elevates the mind above its 
usual state, to a kind of enthusiasm, and inspires magnanimity, 
and a contempt for what is mean.” Mrs. Radcliffe differs from 
her sources only in the strength of her belief in their pronounce- 
ments; in Udolpho morality is almost entirely a matter of 
aesthetics.!° 

Valancourt’s role in the story demonstrates the linkage clearly. 
Emily is drawn to him almost immediately, simply because he 
forms a congenial picture in her mind: “the grandeur and sublim- 
ity of the scenes, amidst which they had first met, had fascinated 
her fancy, and had imperceptibly contributed to render Valan- 
court more interesting by seeming to communicate to him some- 
what of their own character” (p. 89). Mrs. Radcliffe is sufficiently 
the daughter of the sentimental novelists to take it for granted 
that her heroine would never love an evil man, but Valancourt’s 
goodness turns out to be a matter of his good taste. The proof of 
his worth is that he appreciates the sublime scenery that Emily 
loves as well as the literature she cherishes; his mind is filled with 
the proper pictures. Emily is so impressed with Valancourt’s taste 
for the mountain landscapes that she scarcely needs St. Aubert’s 
assurances that “virtue and taste are nearly the same, for virtue is 
little more than active taste” (pp. 49-50). 


8. “Illustrations of Sublimity,” in Essays (1783; reprint ed., New York: Garland, 1971), p. 655. 
9. “Of Taste” in Essays on the Intellectual Powers of Man (1785; reprint ed., Hildesheim: Georg Alsm Ver- 
lagsbuchhandlung, 1967), p. 494. 
10. Ernest Lee Tuveson, in The Imagination as a Means of Grace: Locke and the Aesthetics of Romanticism 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1960), provides a brilliant summary of the philosophic trends begin- 
ning with Locke which led to Mrs. Radcliffe’s popularizations of aesthetic heroism. 
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The novel moves beyond a symbolic link between setting and 
character to insist that the interior pictures of the mind are identi- 
cal with character. The love scenes do not simply place the hero 
and heroine in a setting but insist that the setting is their love: “he, 
with a countenance of animated delight, pointing to her attention 
some grand feature of the scene; and she, listening and observing 
with a look of tender seriousness, that spoke the elevation of her 
mind. They appeared like two lovers...whose ideas were simple 
and grand, like the landscapes among which they moved” (p. 49). 
When, later, it seems that Valancourt has lost his virtue, it is not 
coincidence that he has been contaminated by the city, where the 
pictures in his mind have become unartistic. He recognizes that 
virtue and aesthetics are one when he confesses that “I had once a 
taste for innocent and elegant delights—I had once an uncor- 
rupted heart” (p. 503). He is finally rewarded by marriage with 
Emily because his mind does not treasure bad art; no mind “so 
susceptible of whatever is grand and beautiful, could stoop to low 
pursuits, and be subdued by frivolous temptations” (p. 585). 

The sort of pictures which the individual stores within his mind 
becomes Udolpho’s criterion of goodness for all the characters. 
Blanche, De Villefort, Dupont, and St. Aubert all love the scenes 
which Burke and the poets had hallowed; they are good. The vil- 
lains of the novel are simply obtuse to good taste. Thus to the 
wicked Madame Montoni, the Alps are boring or merely frighten- 
ing: she “only shuddered as she looked down precipices near 
whose edge the chairmen trotted lightly and swiftly, almost, as 
the chamois bounded” (p. 166). It is a clear condemnation of the 
woman that she “had no taste for solitary grandeur, and, particu- 
larly, for such as the castle of Udolpho promised” (p. 212). The 
countess de Villefort redefines the stereotyped wickedness of the 
stepmother into aesthetic terms: she hates the country and all of 
its scenes because of a false preference for the city. The Quesnels 
are proved unworthy because they plan to chop down a tastefully 
landscaped family park. And even Montoni is a character whose 
wickedness is partly aesthetic. He does not appreciate nature and 
has “a constitutional hardiness of nerve, that cannot feel” (p. 358). 

The premium which Udolpho places on aesthetic morality does 
not eradicate more conventional standards from its pages. Emily 
fulfills all the usual moral criteria for the sentimental heroine, and 
the villains can be identified by means other than their tastes. But 
the implicit aesthetic morality of the novel conflicts with the more 
conventional standards and in doing so provides the principal phi- 
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losophical tension in the work. The terms for the conflicting ethics 
in Udolpho are those made famous by Jane Austen: (moral) sense 
is pitted against (aesthetic) sensibility. Mrs. Radcliffe is far too 
firmly a product of her age to argue explicitly against sense; she 
makes Emily’s father a determined and outspoken foe of wicked 
sensibility. And yet Emily becomes the heroine precisely by neg- 
lecting her father’s warning: “‘Do not indulge in the pride of fine 
feeling, the romantic error of amiable minds. Those, who really 
possess sensibility, ought early to be taught, that it is a dangerous 
quality, which is continually extracting the excess of misery, or 
delight, from every surrounding circumstance” (pp. 79-80).!! A 
heroine who can take a statue for a corpse, a dead soldier for a 
murdered aunt, a smuggler for a ghost, or an Italian castle for a 
hellish labyrinth is, of course, suffering from that romantic error 
of amiable minds. But it is these mistakes which make Emily 
heroic, by proving how sensitively attuned to the nuances of 
mood, character, and setting she is. For, as St. Aubert goes on to 
point out, the real depravity in Udolpho is not oversensitivity: 
“though I would guard you against the dangers of sensibility, I am 
not an advocate for apathy. At your age I should have said that is 
a vice more hateful than all the errors of sensibility, and I say so 
still. I call it a vice, because it leads to positive evil” (p. 80). 

The virtue of open sensibility shows itself more clearly in 
Udolpho’s treatment of the supernatural. Mrs. Radcliffe shaped 
her novels so that, by explaining away each supposed instance of 
the ghostly, they all end in resolute defense of the rational intellig- 
ibility of the world. In Udolpho the spectral voices which haunt 
Montoni actually come from a prisoner who has discovered hid- 
den passages; the eerie singing around De Villefort’s villa turns 
out to emanate from an old nun; and the ghosts who seem to have 
carried away a servant after appearing to Emily prove to have 
been smugglers in disguise. Since it was precisely on the reintro- 
duction of the marvelous that Walpole had based his original 
gothic work, Mrs. Radcliffe’s rationality seems to deny the 
genre.!* And yet, for all her commonsense denials, Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe’s works do not deny the importance of being affected by 
what one mistakenly takes to be the supernatural. She would not 
have her characters believe, finally, that there are ghosts abroad, 


11. For a fuller treatment of Mrs. Radcliffe’s treatment of sense and sensibility see Murray, Radcliffe, pp. 
128-33 and passim; and Nelson C. Smith, “Sense, Sensibility, and Ann Radcliffe,” SEL, 13 (1973): 577-90. 

12. Her denial of the supernatural seems uniformly to irk critics, especially those who wish to make a case 
for the romanticism of the gothic. See, for instance, Lowry Nelson, Jr., “Night Thoughts on the Gothic Novel,” 
Yale Review 52 (1963): 238: “Ann Radcliffe’s various novels. ..now seem more like childish fantasies than evo- 
cations of primal horror.” 
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but she would be even more disappointed if they did not enter- 
tain the misconception. The famous black veil episode dramatizes 
the dichotomy. As it turns out, all that lurked behind it was a wax 
figurine, so that Emily’s effusions of horror had been based on a 
sensitive misconception. But Burke’s philosophy of the sublime?’ 
leads Mrs. Radcliffe to maintain that what Emily gained from the 
experience is nevertheless valuable: “A terror of this nature, as it 
occupies and expands the mind, and elevates it to high expecta- 
tion, is purely sublime, and leads us, by a kind of fascination, to 
seek even the object, from which we appear to shrink” (p. 248). 

The combination of an insistence on commonsense explanations 
of the supernatural with a deeply felt belief in the virtues of 
appreciating sublimity makes Udolpho unique in its treatment of 
its heroine. Jane Austen’s critique of the gothic in Northanger 
Abbey is particularly useful here. Her heroine suffers from the 
same heightened sensibility that burdens Emily but only so that 
Jane Austen can attack that miseducated response to the world. 
Catherine learns to distinguish between appearance and reality; 
she becomes more prosaic in order to achieve heroism. Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe, on the other hand, while she is insistent upon the mistakes 
that Emily’s sensibility constantly engenders, is not intent upon 
any amendment for her heroine. The appearances which an 
overly sensitive soul create do differ from mundane reality, but 
there is no moral error in the mistake. Thus it may be absurd 
from a rational perspective for Emily to “praise the grandeur of 
the castle and the surrounding scenery” (p. 223) at Udolpho when 
it is to become a nightmare for her; but if she did not, she would 
fall to the level of an apathetic boor. The real dangers inherent in 
the gothic world that Mrs. Radcliffe invents are not ghosts and 
wicked noblemen but the possibility that the heroine’s mind might 
be so coarsened that it would lose its beautiful sensitivity to her 
circumstances.!4 

In Udolpho, the didactic focus shifts away from what is moral 
in action towards what is fine in aesthetic response. That change 
points towards the novel’s self-conscious attention to itself: how 
one reacts to an art object is as important as how one interacts 
with the world. So Emily supersedes the normal heroine by 
becoming a model for the reader’s correct response to what he 
reads. Like the reader of a gothic novel, Emily is a person of 
modern taste, knowledge, and background. She leaves the real 


13. The immense debt Mrs. Radcliffe owes Burke is traced by Malcom Ware, Sublimity in the Novels of 
Ann Radcliffe. Essays and Studies on English Language and Literature 25 (Upsala: Lundequistka, 1963). 
14. See Murray, Radcliffe, p. 89. 
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modern world for a brief immersion in the gothic, as Udolpho’s 
audience must in reading the novel. Emily is inherently passive; 
both she and the reader are primarily observers. Life for Emily, 
like reading Udolpho, is to experience a series of pictures flashed 
in front of the mind’s eye. Since most of the scenes of the novel 
are general and modeled on the popular paintings of the day, 
Emily's pictorial mind is the more easily accessible. 

To approach Emily and her novel as she approaches life is to 
enter into her life uncritically. A satiric or simply an objective 
perspective would deny the heroine’s pattern of enthusiastic 
openness. So we do not ask ourselves, as good readers of Udol- 
pho, whether Emily was correct to act as she does. Instead, we 
accept her actions and share the acute sensations they bring. 
Insofar as Emily’s life in the novel is a model for our reading of 
it, we are asked to eschew the rational faculty which might make 
us aware of structure. Udolpho is a novel in which the worst is 
always feared but never happens: Emily is not raped, or mur- 
dered, or married off to a villain, or faced with real ghosts. A 
reader conscious of the patterns of this experience might eventu- 
ally decide that, since the worst had so repeatedly not yet come, 
it never would. This would be logical, correct, and ruinous to the 
reading experience in Udolpho. Objective distancing kills taste 
and leads to apathy not only in the characters of the novel but in 
its readers. 

Udolpho urges on its audience what it shows in its heroine: a 
powerful imagination which consistently takes appearances for 
reality. The last section of the novel demonstrates the ways in 
which Emily acts in her “real” world after her gothic experiences. 
Once safely home from Italy, Emily is kept from marriage to 
Valancourt by a joint misapprehension by herself, her lover, and 
De Villefort about the seriousness of Valancourt’s sins. In their 
joint over-punctilio, they make the same kind of mountain out of 
a molehill that Emily has built of events throughout the novel. 
Emily does not investigate the event to try to reshape it, but 
accepts it as emotional gain. A poem she composes during the 
separation suggests that the “Spirit of love and sorrow” can 
“Awake thy lute, whose charmful power/Shall call up Fancy to 
obey” (p. 665). Like Emily, the reader is asked to concentrate on 
the uplifting emotions in the self elicited by the life witnessed. 
And even after the joint mistake is recognized and corrected, 
Emily does not go back to try to understand what had gone amiss 
but concentrates on the new emotions of the occasion: “these are 
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the first moments of joy I have known, since your departure, and 
that they repay me for all those of pain I have suffered in the 
interval” (p. 668). The pattern is as clear for the reader as for the 
character. One accepts events at face value, wrings the most emo- 
tion possible from them, and finds eventually that the appearan- 
ces which had been accepted a moment before belied reality. 
That final realization does not lead the character nor the reader to 
doubt the reality of appearances because the new event is so 
engrossing as to forbid rational scrutiny of the relationship of 
present and past. Events in Udolpho are almost timeless: each 
happens separately and is sufficient unto itself. Imagination and 
open sensibility outweigh rationalistic judgment throughout Udol- 
pho: a willing suspension of disbelief becomes a positive virtue. 

Casting Emily as the model for the proper reading of the gothic 
makes Udolpho almost unassailable according to its own terms. If 
one enjoys reading the novel, if one appreciates Emily’s character, 
if one feels the beauty and sublimity of the novel’s scenery, and if 
one fears its ghosts, then one has become heroic. The reading 
experience allows one to discriminate between openminded, 
astute, moral readers who appreciate Udolpho and narrow, apa- 
thetic, insensitive, and wicked readers, whose minds are so 
embedded in the prosaic world as to hate the novel. Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe’s absorption of a new standard of heroism from the nature 
poets, the Common Sense philosophers, and the advocates of the 
sublime allowed her to shape a novel whose immense contempor- 
ary popularity was assured. 

Udolpho is not merely another example of a minor genre. It 
develops a new use of setting, it embodies a distinctive definition 
of personality, and it creates an aesthetic morality for the novel. 
But its final worth probably lies in its defense of the gothic in 
terms of theories of fiction. It insists that the novel cannot be 
mimetic if it is to be realistic. Walpole had argued in defending 
Otranto that in the realistic novel “the great resources of fancy 
have been dammed up, by a strict adherence to common life.... 
Nature has cramped Imagination.”!> Udolpho’s foreign setting, its 
purported distance in time from its readers, its transformation of 
normal life into a series of melodramatic adventures, and its con- 
stant reverberations of the supernatural all attest to Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe’s determination to avoid a strict adherence to common life. 
But she goes beyond Walpole in her insistence that the imagina- 


15. “Preface to the Second Edition,” The Castle of Otranto, ed. W. S. Lewis (London: Oxford University 
Press, 1969), p. 7. 
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tion which is evoked in the readers of the gothic is a high virtue. 
Real life, as Udolpho defines it, is made up largely of the unex- 
pected, the seemingly unexplainable, and is the product of what 
an earlier age would have termed a distempered imagination. The 
novel functions by offering its readers an experience of the fictive 
which they must learn to face in life. Udolpho accepts the tradi- 
tional opposition of real and fictive worlds within its action; it 
lauds its readers and its characters insofar as they can appreciate 
the fictional. 


WHIM 


The 1982 conference of the Western Irony and Humor 
Membership (get it?) will be held at Arizona State Univer- 


sity on April Fool’s Day. The topic is “The Language of 
Humor and the Humor of Language.” Send proposals before 
the 4 July 1981 deadline to Prof. Don L. F. Nilsen, Chair, 
1982 WHIM Conference, English Department, Arizona State 
University, Tempe, AZ 85281, USA. 
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